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THE STREAM OF TIME. 


On, on, the stream will bear thee on, 
Nor anchoring ground appears— 

Yon funeral cloud—what doth it shroud ? 
The gulph of buried years ; 

And thither, let storm or calm betide, 
Thy bark’s sure course will be ; 

And there the waters of Time are lost 
In the sea of Eternity ! 


Mark yon fair sail, fanned by the gale, 
From love’s soft wooing sighs ; 

Like a moon-lit haze, mid the blue of heaven, 
O’er the dimpled stream she flies ; 

Ah! who but prays for the wand of power, 
To bid that vision stay ? 

But see, down the dark, returnless wave, 
She hath passed in her light away ! 


And now a bark comes rushing on, 
With the sweep of manly pride ; 

Sails set, and banners streaming far, 
As dangers were defied ; 

Hark! he, who holds the helm, doth shout 
‘That glory’s shore is won— 

But an eddying whirl the bark hath caught, 
Down, down the gulph ’tis gone ! 


And thus earth’s thronging millions pour 
Their hope-built barks along ; 
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THE BEGINNING. 


The timid only coast the shore 
The bold, in ardor’strong, 

Rush down the stream with sounding cheers, 
And claim the victor’s crown ; 

Yet alike in that gulph of buried years, 
They sink together down. 


And few there be, that sinking leave 
One circle on the wave, 
For memory’s eye to invest with light, 
The halo of the grave ; 
Down sinks their freight—gold, rank and power, 
Pride, passions, worldly cares! 
And not a wreck of all the pomp, 
Time’s stream on its bosom bears. 


Yet bubbles, rainbow tinted, rise 
When genius yields his breath ; 
And upborne on the foam, will float awhile 
The hero’s crimson wreath ; 
But earth’s gift, that ne’er sinks, is the glorious leat, 
Gathered from Liberty’s tree, 
And charmed with the patriot’s holy name, 
By the blessings of the free! 


But few that glorious gift may win— 
Yet heaven’s immortal crown, 
Its pure effulgence borroweth not 
rom the lustre of earth’s renown— 

And if Bethlehem’s Star our course but guide, 
While down Time’s stream we’re driven, 
Oh ! the gulph of buried years, will wear 

The light of our crown in heaven ! 
CORNELIA, 


THE BEGINNING. 


** We beg your hearing patiently.” 


Peruaps there is no part of the duty devolving on edi- 
tors more difficult to execute cleverly, than that of prepar- 
ing the article which is to announce a new series of the 
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THE BEGINNING. 3 


work under their care. They must satisfy, by promises, 
public expectation on the one hand, and keep within the 
scope and likelihood of their own abilities to perform, on 
the other. The rage for novelties is at present universal, 
and seems insatiable. New writers, as well as new. books, 
are constantly demanded ; and fashion is nearly as variable 
in modes of thought, as in modes of dress. What delights 
the world to-day, may probably disgust to-morrow ; and 
this love of change and variety, is the natural consequence 
of thespirit of inquiry, invention and improvement, which 
so decidedly marks the age: a spirit, which is productive 
of much good, but nevertheless partakes sufficiently of the 
character of all human knowledge, to have evil mingled 
with the results of its speculations and experiments. One 
evil is, the encouragement given to a class of writers merely 
because they write. Many a novel is published and puffed, 
whose only merit is, that it is the ‘‘ last new novel.” 

It may be thought strange that the editor of the Ladies’ 
Magazine should censure as evil, that thirst for literary 
novelties which undoubtedly, was one of the most efficient 
causes in giving patronage to the first volume of the work 
under her care. But though the noveltv of the undertak- 
ing, on the part of a woman, excited curiosity to see how 
the publication would be managed, she would be loath to 
think, she must owe her permanent support to the novelty 
of the theories she must advance or advocate. In truth, 
she would be very reluctant to see any extraordinary 
changes in the manners of our American women, any daring 
innovation in female allotments. But then, no doubt, gra- 
dual improvements may be advantageously made. Whether 
there is, between the sexes, a perfect equality of intellect, 
is, inthe editor’s opinion, a question of small importance, 
while it must be so obvious to every person of reflection, that 
the duties of men and women are different. One motive 
that influenced her to endeavor to add somewhat to the 
knowledge of her sex, was to make females better acquainted 
with their duties and privileges as women. The editor has 
no wish to tinge all her sex blue—to make the standard of 
excellence in authorship, the standard of female excellence— 
to turn our country into a great literary factory, and set all 
our young ladies to spinning their brains. _No—she wishes 
to direct them to a far nobler and more efficient method of 
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4 THE BEGINNING 


gaining an influence, and maintaining an importance in so- 
ciety. She would arouse her sex to the consideration of 
the vast power nature has given them over the human mind, 
by committing the infancy of men as well as women entirely 
to their care. Women, therefore, are in fact, the tutors of 
men; and the sentiments of a man may be appropriately 
quoted, to show the extent of female influence in this early 
training. 

*¢ There is no influence so powerful as that of the mother. 
The forms of a free government, the provisions of wise 
legislation, the schemes of the statesman, the sacrifices of 
the patriot, are as nothing compared with this. If the future 
citizens of our republic, are to be worthy of their rich 
inheritance, they must be made so, principally through the 
virtue and intelligence of their mothers. It is inthat school 
of maternal tenderness, that the kind affections must be 
first roused and made habitual,—the early sentiment of 
piety awakened, and rightly directed—the sense of duty 
and moral responsibility unfolded and enlightened. But 
next in rank and efficacy to that pure and holy source of 
moral influence, is that of the schoolmaster. ”’ 

Now the editor wishes to unite the perfection of these 
two characters, namely, that of excellent mothers and excel- 
lent instructresses, with the name of woman. She believes 
that women are capable of the task ; that the business of 
instruction, except in the very highest seminaries, might 
with propriety be committed to females; that it would be 
a business suited to their talents, congenial to their charac- 
ter, and appropriate to their station. She intends, there- 
fore, seriously to urge it upon the consideration of parents 
whether, in this practical age, the education of young 
ladies cannot be directed to some aim besides that of mere 


display. And this is the greatest innovation which will be 


advocated in the Ladies’ Magazine. 

Of the literary character of the work, perhaps the present 
number is a tolerable specimen. But it is intended to have 
one copperplate encraving as a frontispiece. It will be 
given in February or March. Should the patronage equal 
the hopes of the publishers, there will be more ornaments 
introduced ; but it isnot wise to promise too much, because 
our promises are made, not with an intention of gaining 
subscribers, but of gratifying them—and they will not be 
gratified with a disappointment. 
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A THOUGHT. 5 


It must be borne in mind, that this periodical is not a 
compilation, a mere ‘‘ omnium gatherum”’ of the shreds and 
clippings of all the old newspapers in the nation. The 
work is to be wholly original articles; but then, that an 
article is original, will not form the only grounds of its 
acceptance. Though all due attention will be paid to the 
efforts of young writers and casual contributions, yet such 
do not form all the resources from which the materials of 
the Ladies’ Magazine will be drawn. Several of our most 
popular poets are engaged to write for the work ; and the 
editor will devote herself, with all the industry in her 
power to its arrangement. But she cannot do this without 
pecuniary remuneration. She does not write for fame. 
She is animated by the hope of a far higher reward, 
that of being enabled to support and educate her children. 
She asks patronage, because she intends to deserve it ; and 
the public has the surest guaranty on earth, that she will 
endeavor to redeem her pledge—the guaranty of a mother’s 
affection. 


A THOUGHT. 


Tuere’s a glorious light at the gates of the west, 
When the summer sun passeth through to his rest,— 
*Tis bright on the lake where the moonbeam slept, 
And the tear is pure which the dews have wept ; 
But there shines no light beneath the sky 

Like that which beams from a mother’s eye. 


The harp is sweet at its dying close, 

And the hum of the bee from the breast of the rose,— 
And the song of the bird when she rises high 

From her chirping nest, through the vernal sky;— 
But earth hath no sound so sweet to hear 

As the voice of a babe to its mother’s ear. 
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6 ENGLISH POETRY. 


ENGLISH POETRY—No. I. 


Ir is hardly possible for poetry to be more read, or less 
understood, than at the present day. It is regarded as an 
effeminate sort of art, with which the mind has no particu- 
lar concern. Whatsoever glistens in the corners of a news- 
paper, is considered as giving a sufficient idea of the extent 
and power of an art, which is doubtless, in some respects, 
the most elevated in which the mind can be exerted. The 
rage for writing has spread far and wide ; and those whose 
taste inclines them to reading poetry, find such masses of it 
directly before their eyes, that they never think of searching 
into its neglected treasures—for such are certainly the 
older English poets, with whom it is a shame to be unac- 
quainted, though we fear, that by a large proportion of 
ladies, they are almost unread, or unknown. The con- 
sequence is, that as these light productions soon weary the 
reader, the art itself, loses its charm ; because the reader is 
not fortunate enough to know poems of a higher and more 
enduring character. 

We would not advise our readers to go back to Chaucer, 
for beside that his antique spelling, and the want of harmo- 
ny in his numbers render him unattractive, there are more 
substantial reasons why his poetry should have no interest 
for a lady, and why it should be impossible for a lady to 
read it. Much of the charm of his poems consists in the 
associations which cling round the early efforts of the mind, 
as they do round old monuments of architecture, however 
rude and tasteless their construction. Thus the reader fur- 
nishes an attraction for himself, which the works do not 
possess, though they abound in traits of nature. 

We would recommend the chivalrous Lord Surry. Let 
any one who can find the book, look for his portrait in 
Birch’s heads of illustrious Englishmen, where his melan- 
choly countenance, shaded by the dark plume, seems to say, 
to one who does-not know his history, that he died unfor- 
tunate and young. It is well known that after commanding 
under his father at Floddenfield, and gaining the name of 
the best warrior, and poet of his country, he was executed 
by the tyrant, Henry VIIT., at the early age of twenty-seven: 
Among his misfortunes, we do not place his love for the 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 4 


fair Geraldine, so well known from Fitztrave’s lay. It 
seems pretty evident to us, that this lady, instead of dwell- 
ing in Ireland, where critics have placed her, actually resid- 
ed in the regions of imagination ; and being indebted for 
existence, solely to the poet’s fancy, was not so ungrateful 
as is generally supposed, in not returning his love. The 
whole strain of chivalrous devotion to the sex, was heartless 
and artificial; the compliments of knights much resembled 
those of men of the world at the present day, intended to 
show their own accomplishments, not to pay respect, nor give 
pleasure; and we cannot but wonder, that asystem which de- 
graded the sex from companions into idols, and served them 
with incense, instead of intellectual homage, can be so much 
admired and sighed for, by the ladies now. The principle 
of chivalrous devotion to the sex, is nearly the same which 
in savage tribes makes them hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The savage wants a slave, the knight an idol ; and 
we are persuaded that the savage form of degradation is the 
more tolerable, the less comfortless of the two. The tone 
of Lord Surry’s poetry is delicate and pleasing, but a life 
so short and active, afforded little time for quiet and con- 
templative employment of the mind. 

In the succeeding reign, flourished two poets of no little 
renown, Sternhold and Hopkins, who labored with great 
fe and effect, to degrade the sublimest passages of the 

ebrew Scriptures. They did, as they professed, take place 
of the ungodly ballads of former times, and others were 
fired by their example ; among the rest, one Tye, who con- 
verted the Acts of the Apostles into verse. We would have 
thought such a labor would have been uninviting even in 
those times, but the taste has descended to a later age ; we 
remember to have seen Washington’s farewell Address turn- 
ed into rhyme by a similar process, which was that of 
breaking up the sentences at equal distances. The fame 
and perhaps the works of these two burlesque psalmists, are 
so well known, that we will not refer to them further than 
to say that we are indebted to Puritanism for these refine- 
ments in the poetical art.. 7 

As Shakspeare belongs more properly to the reign of James 
I., we may say that Spencer was the first poet of Elizabeth’s 
reigu. But he is now much more admired than read; a certain 
class who have affected great admiration of antiquity, have 
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8 ENGLISH POETRY. 


professed of late, to study the Fairy Queen with delight; 
but their number is likely to be small: few will be fascinated 
ie by the doubtful charm of antiquity; and those who really 
I admire the fertility of imagination and beauty of language 
| which the work displays in every part, will read but few 
| pages before they lay it down, perhaps forever. Campbell 
Cg concerning the cause of this want of interest, and 
re thinks it does not necessarily belong to wiredrawn allegory, 
ie because the Pilgrim’s Progress is still a favorite with the 
a | world. It is plain, however, that this work is not read as 
t an allegory: it possesses a charm simply as a narrative, apart 
from its purpose of instruction. - This is not the case with 
| the Fairy Queen, the separate fables of which must be read 
bd as allegories, or nothing. The allegory is required by its 
| nature, to be short and striking: such were the parables of 
4 our Saviour, which were meant to be remembered and not 

| written down. In the past generation, Addison, and we 

may add Johnson, made this kind of writing popular for a 

time ; but they have of late, declined so much in the public ~8 ¢ 
favor, that it would be as difficult to find Mrs. Malaprop’s 
‘allegory on the banks of the Nile,” as to find the same 
animal in the literature of the day. The writer, many 
years ago, read the Fairy Queen with that admiration 
which genius must always inspire; but he perfectly remem- 
bers, that he heard with a kind of relief, that the last vol- 
ume of the work was lost. 

The name of Spencer is a fit ascending step to that of 
Shakspeare, who seems now to be placed at the head of the 
poetical world; though he does not exceed Homer in sim- _ ff - 
plicity and power; and Milton was never rivalled in his 
own stupendous department of imagination ; still for vast 
and various excellence, Shakspeare must have the preemi- 
nence over all. It is painful to think how often his delight- 
ful humor stoops to the taste of his uncultivated audiences; 
how often the immortal appears in the lowest forms of mor- 
tality: perhaps many a lady has given over the attempt to 
read him, in despair; but this profanation is by far too 
common among the English poets; and perhaps that of 
Shakspeare may be fairly charged to the habits of the time, 
when the language of polite society was such as would be 
n utterly unspeakable at the present day. 

M4 The works of Shakspeare have a recommendation to the 
female sex, in his admirable sketches of female character : 
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ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 9 


a subject so difficult, that of all writers, Scott alone seems to 

come near him ; and even when we remember Rebecca and 

Jeanie Deans, we cannot help lingering with delight, upon 

the gentle firmness of Cor delia, the broken heart of Ophelia, 

. P and more than all the rest, the wrongs of Catharine in 
Henry 8th. We may be misled by early partiality, but to 

us it seems that the imagination never conceived any thing 

finer than this character, in which the mild and christian 

submission of the woman, is blended with the native dig- 

nity of the Queen. The quiet resignation with which she 

hears the commands of her brutal husband—the high and 

queenly majesty with which she receives the cardinal—the 

entire absence of revengeful feeling, with which she hears of 

the proud churchman’s s fall, and the affecting forgiveness of 

all her injuries with which she retires to die, seem to us, 

to form the most impressive portrait that poetical inspira- 

tion ever drew. We do not quote Beatrice, in Much ado 

—Es about Nothing, asan example of a lighter kind, because her 
wit is expressed i in language which cannot now be read : for 
the same reason, Isabella, in Measure for Measure, must be 
banished from the parlor, though Shakspeare’s works afford 
nothing truer than the descriptions of her grief and passion. 
It is ‘true, that in all Shakspeare’s plays, there is something 
that repels ; but the mixture of buffoonery with tragic in- 
terest, though not pleasant, is perfectly true to nature. 
In fact, he was the poet of nature, and this accounts for his 
faults, as well as his excellence—an artificial education 

might have saved him from his faults, but it would un- | 

doubtedly, have abridged the free exercise of those mag- i 

nificent powers which have so long delighted and amazed 

the world. 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. t 


Go, Human Blossom! as the tender flower 
Its vermil petals opes to drink the dew, 

And with its beauty, glad the pilgrim’s view 
‘That homeward journeys on, but ere the hour 
Of coming night, its leaves by wind or shower 
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STANZAS. 


Are swept away,—so beautifully grew 

The flowret here, till death’s chill blast this too 
Hath ravished from our sight! And will the power 
Beneficent that saw it thus arise 

In infant loveliness, permit it so 

To perish? and when too with tears and sighs 
We op’d a resting place for it below, 

And placed it there,—were our desiring eyes 

To be deprived of it forever? No! 


STANZAS, 


** Mother, when I am merry, you are often very sad ; why is it so ?”’ 


You cannot know the cause of sorrow, love, 
Of sorrow such as mine, 

Unless some sober years you borrow, love, 
And deeper thoughts be thine. 


Thy heart is gay as birds of summer, love, 
Their music’s in thy voice ; 

Ah, could ye dream of dreary winter, love, 
Ye would not thus rejoice. 


I do not laugh, when thou art dearest, love, 
The tear is in my eye ; 

And if I’m gay, thou often fearest, love, 
That bitter grief is nigh. 


And when thy merry pranks thou’rt playing, love, 
My sorrows to beguile ; 

Then mem’ry wakes, my heart is saying, love, 
“ It is thy father’s smile.” 


MARY. 
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makes this extract) when the sun seems to glow with that 
peculiar warmth and beauty, which characterize the smiles 
of a beloved friend from whom we are about to seperate, 7 
and whose parting glance long dwells in memory, amid the v 
blasts and storms of a wintry world, that I strolled down 
Cornhill, the most fashionable and crowded street in Boston ; 
contemplating with silent attention, but with mingled and 
agitating feelings, the gay, glittering and moving scene 
around me. Forty years had passed over my head since I 
ae had trodden that street. Forty years—what astonishing 
changes had that time produced! I never before felt the me 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 

THE MANUSCRIPT.—NO. 1. 

CHARLES CUNNINGHAM, ea 
“ae ** Oh, could my penroll back the stream of Time.” i if 
Ir was on one of those pleasant afternoons, in the month of i ty 
October, 1816,—(so says the MS. from which the editor ae 


omnipotence of time. I had passed through a variety of for- 
tune, but always accommodated myself to every change, 
without a perception of much alteration in myself. Indeed, 
I scarcely felt older, than when I used to bound with shouts 
of infantile joy, in the boyish procession of our potato-headed 
Pope, on the 5th of November, or outstrip my companions 
in a puffing, sweating race, down that very street, on a hot 
summer’s day. But those companions—where were they ? i: 

I gazed eagerly at the passing throng, striving to recog- 
nize the features of some youthful associate, some sharer in ih 
those unadulterated pleasures of childhood. It was vain. y 
No familliar face appeared ; and though many gave me an 
inquisitive glance, from none did I receive a recollective 4 
one. The buildings also, and the streets, had altered with ri 
their inhabitants ; and I felt like a total stranger, in the place 
of my nativity. Ha 

All my earliest and most impressive recollections, were ae | 
connected with Boston. It was there I had inhaled the ia 
spirit of freedom, and that contempt of danger, when con- 
tending for my rights, or performing my duties, which had 
supported me under many an affliction, and animated me 
to many a sacrifice. Well do I recollect the destruction 
of the Tea. I was then about sixteen, and mingling with 
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12 THE MANUSCRIPT. 


the crowd that followed the pretended Indians, I succeeded 
in establishing myself in a near, and convenient position to 
observe the whole transaction. A death-like stillness reign- 
ed among the spectators, as the contents of chest after chest 
were dashed into the smooth sea, which appeared to receive 
this new offering with the utmost complacency. Near to me, 
stood an old gentleman, whose white locks and venerable 
countenance, might have entitled him to the name of 
*¢ Conscript Father.”? He was leaning forward, with his 
folded hands resting on the top of his staff, and he was so 
evidently agitated, by deep and contending emotions that, 
young as I was, he drew my attention. I watched for 
some time, the quivering of his lip and eyelids, and that 
paleness, as of grief or despair, which would pass over his 
furrowed features, and then be followed by a frown so 
stern, it made me tremble; till at last, I distinctly heard 
him say, ina deep tone, yet his voice trembled—‘‘I fear 
this will cost more drops of blood than there are leaves 
of tea?” 

*¢ Ah!” remarked a young man near him—he was a tall, 
spare figure, with an eye like an eagle, and his whole 
bearing expressive of the most decided character— ‘+ Ah,— 
but slavery i is worse than death !” 

‘¢ True,” replied the old man—‘‘ True—but you have 
no son there !” 

Slavery is worse than death!” How often did the 
recollection of those words flash on my mind amid the 
fatigues of the camp, the tumults of preparation and the 
shouts of the battle, and always, like the sun’s gleam 
through the black, gathering cloud, they threw a serenity 
over the prospect—they imparted a tranquility to my soul, 
that might be called joy ; because, they suggested that the 
prize for which we contended, was worthy of every sacrifice. 

I had seen Gage parading, in cowardly triumph, the 
streets of Boston, exulting that he had so easily and art- 
fully disarmed its obstinate inhabitants—and I had seen, 
too, Preston arid his soldiers, and the snow crimsoned with 
the blood of the first human offering, on the altar of Ameri- 
can liberty. But the scene that made the most powerful 
impression on my youthful feelings, was the burning of 
Charlestown. How vivid, even now, are the awful impres- 
sions of that moment! Iwas on Bunker Hill, with my 
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CHARLES CUNNINGHAM. 


firelock firmly grasped, and fully determined to give the 
approaching Regulars, one round of its contents. But I 
was a perfect tyro in arms; and my heart, I confess, beat 
with violence at the thought of the approaching combat 
and its probable consequences, and my knees trembled like 
an aspen. But when I saw the smoke from the burning 
buildings, and especially from the church, roll in columns 
to the clouds, while the bursting flames shot forth like fires 
from a volcano ; every nerve was strung, every wish and 
feeling of my soul was concentrated in a burning thirst for 
vengeance. 

‘¢ They'll pay dearly for this !” said a soldier by my side. 
His countenance and voice were perfectly calm, though the 
flames were then curling around his elegant and hospitable 
dwelling. But who could penetrate the fires of his heart ? 

‘¢They’ll pay dearly for this!” And they did pay dear- 
ly—and perhaps no method could have been devised, so 
effectually to animate the Americans for the battle, as the 
perpetration of that wanton outrage, on the part of the 
British troops. It was like applying the match to a mine. 
For though my countrymen had endured grievances, in- 
juries and insults without number, from the British govern- 
ment, they still retained a reverence for the land of their 
forefathers ; they felt a love for its glory ; and they felt an 


_awe of its power. 


In the conflagration of Charlestown, every tie of confi- 
dence, of sympathy, of nationality seemed destroyed. We 
then regarded the king’s soldiers, as the most ruthless of 
oppressors; we felt a sentiment of anger towards them ; 
such as is experienced, when one suddenly finds in his long 
cherished friend, his most deadly enemy. All our former 
prejudices in their favor, appeared so many aggravations 
of this injury; our self-love was armed against them, and 
the revulsion was terrible. 

For myself, I had a long arrear to settle with the oppres- 
sors of my country. My father had been one of the 
wealthiest merchants in the town ; but the derangement of 
his affairs, by our nonimportation agreements, which were 
rendered necessary by the oppressive acts of Parliament, 
injured his credit ; and finally, the total suspension of all 
mercantile business by the Boston Port Bill, entirely ruined 


his fortune. He was, however, a firm and sincere patriot ; 
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and he did not regard with much concern his own private 
affairs, while the liberties of his country were threatened 
with ruin. He lent all his powers and energies to the 
crisis ; and I have no doubt, would have been distinguished 
asa leader in the war of our Independence, had not a 
violent fever, brought on doubtless by his excessive exer- 
tions and anxieties, put a period to his life and usefulness, just 
before the commencement of hostilities. I was an cnly 
child, and had, by my tender and excellent mother, been 
so indulged, that I seemed but poorly qualified to endure 
the rude buffetings of unsheltered life. Still my ardent 
imagination, and hope, ever fertile in expedients, buoyed 
me up, promising me fortune and happiness, so much more 
rich and exquisite, as it would be the reward of my own 
exertions. My mother consented I should enter the army 
when first formed, because it was my father’s dying injunc- 
tion, that if the appeal was made to the sword, I should be 
permitted to defend my country, if I wished. I did wish 
it, and I served in various departments, through the whole 
war, and was present at the glorious conclusion of the 
struggle,—the battle of Yorktown. My mother did not live 
to see this happy period, for which she had so often de- 
voutly prayed. She had been dead two years, and as I 
had no relation in Boston, [ had no necessity, no inclination 
at that time, of going thither. I turned my attention to 
the means of obtaining an honorable living ; always intend- 
ing, that when fortune had favored me, and I could return 
with credit to visit the scenes of my infancy, and astonish 
my young friends with my adventures and success, I little 
dreamed we should then be no longer young. I had passed 
much of my time in foreign countries ; and had seen the 
propriety, and felt the justice of altering or softening 
many of my early opinions and prejudices. Englishmen 
had treated me with the most disinterested kindness and 
friendship ; and I had found, that Frenchmen were not 
always the champions of the oppressed. But all these 
changes had never changed my fond attachment, my faith- 
ful remembrance of the scenes and pleasures of boyhood. 
There is something peculiarly sacred in that indescribable 
affection we feel, even for inanimate objects, when con- 
‘nected with our first impressions of life, our first associa- 
tions of earth’s happiness. Many such objects were still 
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fresh in my mind ; but these familiar things had disappeared ; 
and as I slowly wandered on, I saw not a single counte- 
nance, nor scarcely a memento which, had I not known 
I was in Boston, would have reminded me of “ Auld lang 
syne.” 

” Fiewe can hardly be a sensation more bitter than the 
feeling of desolation, which seemed to press cold, even 
with distinct perception, on my heart, as I passed amid 
the animated and apparently happy group, with whom I 
had no congeniality. They seemed like intruders, who 
had robbed me of my dearest inheritance—the memory of 
joys so long, so fondly cherished. Solitude in deserts 
must be joyless ; but solitude in crowds is frightful—it is 
the penance of the anchorite without the consoling thought, 
that heaven is approving the sacrifice. I had reached a 
spot commanding a glimpse of the harbor, the sea swell- 
ing and sparkling beneath the glow of the broad setting 
sun, when atroop of frolicksome urchins, just liberated 
from the prison of their school, came shouting and bound- 
ing past me, in all the elasticity of health and spirits, un- 
broken by sorrow, and unsubdued by disappointment. 
How many times I too, had rushed down that street in the 
same childish glee !—and how many times, when the boy 
began to melt into the youth, had I stood on that spot and 
watched the different lights and shades, the declining day 
threw over the wide expanse of water! And that scene 
was still unaltered. Neither the hand of time, nor the 
vanity of man, had left a ruin or a record there. Yet my 
sensations were totally different. Then I was delighted with 
the beauty of the view,—the mere change of tint and ap- 
pearance, was all on which my thoughts dwelt. I did not 
look beyond the surface ; I did not moralise, because I had 
not then been taught by experience, to refer what I saw to 
the past, or connect it with the future. The present only 
was with me. The present is the child’s happiness—and 
will not the happiness of heaven consist materially in this— 
that is an ever-present felicity ? But I am wandering from 
my theme, which is, to contrast my youthful fancies with 
the reflections of age. ThenI gazed and admired. Now, 
when I saw wave curling over wave, and pursuing each 
other in an unbroken series—ever changing, yet ever the 
same—and leaving, as they dashed and were dispersed, on 
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the pebbly beach, nothing save a little foam or a few bub- 
bles that immediately disappeared. ‘‘ What an emblem,”’ 
thought I, of the restless generations of men! Thus con- 
stantly changing, and yet ever actuated by the same pas- 
sions, and pursuing the same phantoms, till, borne forward 
by the irresistible current of time, they are thrown on the 
shores of eternity, and all of their mighty plans and pro- 
mises, nothing much more lasting remains, than the bubbly 
spray of the receding wave. Age teaches not wisdom to 
the world ; nor do these little ones start better prepared 
for the race of life by their father’s course. Well might 
the wisest of men exclaim, ‘‘ the things which have been, 
are those which shall be ; and there is no new thing under 
the sun !” 

Turning slowly and sorrowfully away, I sought my 
lodgings ; but absorbed in so deep a reverie, that I hardly 
heeded whither I was wandering, till on attempting to turn 
a corner, I was unconsciously stepping into the open porch 
of a small, oldfashioned building, that projected quite into 
the street. A young girl was in the passage, and mistaking 
me for an acquaintance of the family, she respectfully 
opened the door of a little parlor and asked me to walk in. 

Resolving to make the best of my blunder, I stepped 
boldly forward, and was soon in the presence of one, | 
supposed was the mistress of the mansion. In a spacious 
arm-chair, was seated a woman coeval in appearance with 
the dwelling she inhabited ; andtruly my heart rejoiced, to 
see her antique costume. The quilted petticoats which 
would have smothered a score of fashionable belles, and 
the buckles of her high-heeled, velvet shoes, which would 
so shock their delicate nerves for the taste of their grand- 
mothers! These were displayed by this lady, on whose 
tall form, age had not pressed his iron hand with heaviness; 
she still sat unbent, and exhibited that tapering length of 
waist, that of yore was so essential to female gracefulness. 
Before her stood a round table, or rather tripod, on which 
lay her clasped bible and a prayer book. She hastily laid 
down her knitting work as I entered, and drawing down 
her spectacles over her yct penetrating black eyes, surveyed 
me with a steady and solemn gaze. I almost fancied her a 
Sybil, about to read and propound my destiny. 
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‘** You seem much fatigued,” said she, for she might real- 
ly read some uncommon agitation in my countenance with- 
out the art of divination ; ‘‘ Pray take a seat in that easy 
chair,” pointing to a huge chair with a blue worsted cush- 
ion, exactly resembling one in which my good aunt Lizzy 
used to sit, and allow me, when a child, to amuse myself 
by climbing over its tall back, which I considered as great 
a feat as mortal could perform. How many associations of 
pleasure or pain do such trivial circumstances awaken; and 
how often is a person agreeable or disagreeable to us, merely 
by touching different chords of feeling, with the power and 
thrill of which he was totally unacquainted, and over which 
he had no control! This old lady, by a few words of com- 
mon-place kindness, and the offer of a chair, gained more 
on my respect and affection, than many persons would by 
offering me a principality. Perhaps, too, my recent disap- 
pointment rendered me more susceptible to the tones of 
sympathy; for I have observed, that prosperity is not the 
most friendly soil for the growth or reciprocation of the 
charities of life. 

The charity of offering me a chair, was indeed well-timed, 
and I endeavored to repay it by such observations as | 
thought would be agreeable to the old lady; and I had soon 
commenced a confidential conversation with this living 
chronicle of past times. I found her intelligent and com- 
municative; and, moreover, she entered into my inquiries, 
with the air of one who thought herself obliged by the op- 
portunity of responding. I learned from her, that but very 
few of my boyish playmates and school-fellows remained in 
Boston ; and while she recounted the revolutions in many 
families, the dispersion or death of those I had thought to 
meet, and with whom I had hoped once more to be merry, I 
could not refrain from exclaiming—‘Let no man trust to the 
future for happiness. I have been studying and toiling for 
many years, in order to obtain the means of returning with 
eclat, and surprising my friends and acquaintance with the 
good fortune of Charles Cunningham—and now, not an in- 
dividual will recollect my person, or remember my name. 
I am far better known in India or Japan, than my native 
town.” 

‘¢ Charles Cunningham, Charles, Cunningham ?” echoed 
the old lady ; “‘ What, the son of Thomas Cunningham, 
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who lived in Hanover street, and whose handsome wife used 
to wear the largest ruffles in the South Meeting?” 

‘**' The same, the very same. Did you know them?” 

‘*¢ Ah, that I did!” replied she, shaking her head; ‘‘ and 
I remember them well. But after your poor father died, 

our mother never looked like herself again; and I verily 
lieve, his death was harder to her, than the loss of all their 
property.” 

‘**T believe so too,” muttered I; and then, as I perceived 
she did not understand the art of condolence, as indeed few 
do—I changed the conversation, by inquiring if she had al- 
ways lived in Boston. 

‘‘Oh! no,” she replied; ‘it is sixty-two years last March 
since I moved here, <ndI was then just twenty. I was born 
in Salem; my father was a physician there, Dr. » per- 
haps you have heard his name.” 

*¢] don’t recollect;” said I. ‘‘ But what surprising al- 
terations have taken place in Boston, since you first settled 
here! I should hardly think it would appear natural to you, 
—— the difference might not be so astonishing as to my- 
self.” 

*¢ People that have lived to our age, Mr. Cunningham,” 
said she, ‘‘ must expect to see and feel changes till our last 
change. If we are prepared for that, the rest matters not 
much.” 

*¢ People of our age!”’ thought I, glancing alook towards 
an old-fashioned mirror, beneath which hung an enormous 
pin-cushion; ‘‘surely no one can think me old. Tis true 
my voyage has bronzed me a little, but for this old woman 
to mention my age with hers!” 

“I fear,” resumed the old lady with a deep sigh, ‘I fear 
you will not find the morals of our people so much improv- 
ed as their houses. They are too much intent on white- 
washing the outside of the cup and platter. There are 
among us some, who depart sadly from the faith of our fore- 
fathers; and you will soon perceive the bitter fruits of their 
declension.” - 

‘¢ Perhaps so; but you must acknowledge, that in one 
particular they are more wise or less wicked, for they do 
not now find any witches to murder or banish.” 

This remark was made to retaliate for her observation 
about my age, as Salem, her native town, was the chief seat 
of the witchcraft delusion. 
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‘¢ Oh, dear!” cried she, with a look of compassionate 
horror, which threw an indescribable wildness over her 
withered features—*‘ that was indeed a miserable day,—it 
always distresses me to think of it.” 

Do you remember it?” 

‘‘No; but I have often and often heard my father tell 
over the circumstances. He was called to several of the 
poor wretches to examine their state of health, and whether 
they were in their right mind. He knew all about it.” 

*¢ And did he think they suffered justly?” , 

‘¢ He did not tell all he thought,” added she; and then 
she added in a low tone, as if speaking to herself; ‘‘ he in- 
tended to have published something about the affair; if he 
had lived a little longer.” 

- Then he probably left a manuscript.” 

‘¢ Yes, a very large bundle of manuscripts, more than I 
shall ever read, and he wished my brother to have them 
printed; but he says it will cost too much; and besides, 
there are so many books now-a-days, he don’t believe these 
would sell; and the things happened so long ago, that peo- 
ple have forgotten all about them, and many would not 
credit father’s account of such matters; and so, my brother, 
after keeping the papers fifteen years, gave them to me, 
saying as I had always kept teazing about them, I might 
have them and get them printed. But I have no means of 
doing it, and as soon as I am gone, the papers will go too.” 

There was something in her sorrowful accents which en- 
hanced the value of the papers, and raised my curiosity to 
be acquainted with the contents. I inquired if I might be 
permitted to see them. 

‘Yes, indeed you may, and read them, as much as you 
please,” said she. ‘‘ Here Nancy,” she continued, to the 
girl who had admitted me, and who was busily employed 
in arranging patchwork ; ‘‘here, take my key, and open 
the third drawer from the top, and bring all them papers 
in the two flowered pockets, and all you left in the striped 
pocket, if you left any.” 

Away went Nancy, and while she was absent, I learned, 
from the lamentations of the old lady, that this girl had ta- 
ken some of the precious deposit intended as food for the 
mind, and converted it into folly for the fancy; or to speak 
more intelligibly, that she had prevailed on her grandmother 
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to give her some of the neglected, and apparently useless 
papers, which she manufactured into pasteboard for her new 
bonnet. 

Ah! little does the poor, pale, puzzling author dream, 
amid all his imaginings, what is to be the future fate of his 
hard-labored productions, or to what menial offices the off- 
springs of his brain are to be condemned!—Could he fore- 
see it.—I had got so far in my reverie, notwithstanding the 
old lady had made no hiatus in her harangue, when Nancy 
entered, her apron filled with a quantity of papers, suffi- 
cient, as I thought, to fill all the pockets in Boston—men’s 
I mean; but grandmother, indifferent to the ninety and nine 


> 
before her, continued to lament for the one that was lost. 


‘‘T am so sorry, Nancy, that you took them papers—t 


had rather have given any thing, than not have had the gen- 
tleman seen them all!” 

‘¢ But grandmother,” said Nancy, ‘I am sure I thought 
you willing to let me have them. You gave them to me 
yourself.” 

*¢ Well, I don’t know but I did, Nancy. But I thought 
all the time I should be sorry,” replied grandmother. 

‘¢ Here are enough, enough,” interrupted I; ‘‘ more than 
ever I shall have leisure to examine. But if you will per- 
mit me to take these to my lodgings, I will look over some 
of them, and if I think they will be useful, and you con- 
sent, perhaps have them published.” 

The joy of grandmother at this proposition, seemed 
equalled only by her gratitude. She urged my acceptance 
of them all, only stipulating that I should have something 

ublished out of the contents, if it were not, as she termed 
it, larger than a ‘‘ sermon book.”’ 

After taking a ceremonious leave of the old lady, and be- 
stowing a smile of approbation on Nancy, for really I felt 
thankful she had used a part of the manuscript, I reached my 
lodgings without further incident, and depositing my trophy 
of fortune (whether. good or bad, the reader will hereafter 
determine) upen my table, made preparations for commenc- 
ing a regular examination of the premises. These did not 
exactly answer my expectations, being instead of a ‘‘ Trea- 
tise on Witchery, together with facts and illustrations,” 
mostly entitled, ‘‘ Brief Notices of the First Settlers,” and 
containing anecdotes of the early emigrants, and explana- 
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tions of many circumstances slightly, if at all, mentioned by 
other historians. That these ‘‘notices” are fully entitled 
to credit, I will not affirm; but this much I may venture to 
say, that they appear to be written by one, who understood 
somewhat of the spirit of the olden times, and who was de- 
sirous to preserve some of its remarkable traits for the in- 
struction, and perhaps amusement, of this wonder-hunting 
age. - 

Had I one spark of the genius which so remarkably illu- 
minates the mind of the renowned Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
I might easily spin a century of tales out of the rich lot in 
my possession; but unfortunatelv, having no such steam 

,power in my imagination, I must be content with merely 
transcribing the ‘ notices” of my author, only taking the 
liberty of modernizing some of his quaint expressions, and 
rectifying the orthography to the popular standard. I have 
a presentiment, that these stories from the manuscript will 
be approved by the public, but should that expectation be 
disappointed, I have still the satisfaction of knowing that 
one heart, the kind, honest heart of grandmother, will beat 
the lighter and happier for my labors.” 


# * * * * 


Such is the preface Charles Cunningham had prepared for 

his contemplated edition of the manuscript. Why he did 

not have it published, and how it came into our hands, is a 

matter of trifling consequence to the reader. We intend to 

select, from its miscellaneous contents, such articles for the 

~ a second volume of our Magazine, as we hope will be accept- 
able to the public taste, and not derogatory to the national 
character. These articles will not appear in the order which 
the priority of events might seem to make necessary. They 
are intended rather to describe and explain the peculiar spir- 
it of the first settlers of America, than as a connected se- 
ries of tales, illustrative of its history. Neither will the 
scene of action be confined to New-England. We have dis- 
covered, what Charles Cunningham probably overlooked, 
that from letters addressed to the learned Dr. , (who 
seems to have been the Dr. Mitchell of his day, one who 
delighted to gain information, whether the knowledge was 
of consequence or not,) many hints are furnished, which 
will afford materials for illustrations respecting the charac- 
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a ter of the Pioneers in the ‘‘ Old Dominion,” and especially 
1 in that State, which has so much reason to be proud that 
ii the name of her founder is incorporated with her own. 
if The early history of New-York has been so well managed 
‘a: by Knickerbocker, that any attempt of ours to display the 
spirit of the honest plodding Dutchman, would not only be 
i fruitless, but foolish. 


RETROSPECTION. 


My heart is in my childhood’s home, 
And by the far-off sunny braes 

Where musing, once I loved to roam, 
In early youth’s romantic days. 


The past—the past, the dreamy past, 
Called up by memory’s magic wand, 

Gleams through the halo round it cast, 
Bright as e’en hope’s own phantom land. 


Oh never more in after life, 
Can hope itself such dreams impart 
; As then, with breathing beauty rife, 
| Wreathed their soft spells around my heart. 


| The skies were brighter then, than now, 

More bland the wandering breezes blew, 

The birds sang sweeter on the bough, 
The wild flowers wore a richer hue. 


Ideal forms of classic lore, 

By moss-grown grot and crystal well, 
Seemed, still to linger as of yore, 

And fairies danced in every dell. 


Blither than Elf-land’s fabled queen, 
I loved the green and laughing earth ; 
While wooded cliff and wild ravine, 
Were echoing to my bosom’s mirth. 
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For care had never dimm’d my brow, 

Nor friends proved heartless and untrue ; 
I ne’er had wept love’s broken vow, 

Nor aught of life’s dark changes knew. 
Farewell, sweet scenes of past delight— 

Slowly ye sink from memory’s gaze, 
Still beaming with reflected light, 

As bathed in twilight’s parting rays. 


I wander on my weary way, 
Unmindful where my lot is cast, 
Since wheresoe’er my footsteps stray, 
They cannot lead me to the past. HELEN. 


SCENE PAINTING. 


Tuere! the fire burns briskly now. The flame has been 
creeping gradually round the dry beechen wood, sending 
up here an uncertain quiver, and there a bright and steady 
spire, till at length the hearth and every corner of my soli- 
tary chamber are laughing with the ruddy glow. I will ex- 
tinguish the lamp ;—for this heavy old volume has wearied 
me ; and the fire-light shall diffuse its own cheerfulness over 
my soul. The wind comes boisterously against my win- 
dow, shaking and rattling the casement as if a strong man 
was forcing his entrance,—or as if the spirits of the air were 
weary of riding on the night-blast, and would fain sit down 
with me by this comfortable hearth. Truly, I desire not 
their shadowy company. 

Yet I would gladly hear some friendly step ascending the 
staircase; for these many hours of mental exertion and bodi- 
ly inaction have left a melancholy behind them, which a 
kind and cheerfi:l voice would speedily dispel. But the 
hour is late, and I can hope for no visiter to-night. At this 
moment, I feel myself alone in the world. The ball-rooms 
are crowded, and the theatres are full of life and light,— 
while I sit sadly here, unable to sleep yet weary of watch- 


ing. 
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But I will be sufficient for myself. The land of fancy is 
free to every footstep ; and its inhabitants—the beings of the 
past, the present, and the future—shall appear before me 
like actual existence. These creatures of my own mind shall 
be to me in the place of friends and kindred ; and having 
lived for a little space in a world of dreams, I shall return 
with a freshened heart to dull reality. 

The period of time to which I will transport myself, is 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, when those, 
whom religious persecution had driven from their native 
land, had changed a portion of the American wilderness into 
a fertile field. The locality shall be a respectable mansion, 
situated within a secure distance of one of the most consid- 
erable New-England towns. 

The apartment, in which the family is assembled, is of 
moderate dimensions, and its low, smoky ceiling scems cal- 
culated for inhabitants of but moderate stature. The fire- 

lace, with its hearth extending to the middle of the floor, 
is almost equal in size to the room of which it constitutes a 
part. The huge logs, that blaze so cheerfully and throw 
their deepening light on the rough walls, prove that a win- 
ter evening is fast closing in ; and the occasional patter of 
mingled snow and rain, against the diamond-paned win- 
dows, tells of a gathering storm. The furniture of the 
apartment is evidently of various origin. Those tall, carv- 
ed chairs, dark as ebony, stood stately, perhaps for ages, in 
some ancient hall, before the pilgrim gathered his substance 
and went forth from the home of his forefathers. That 
mirror, too, has reflected many a form and face, that has 
long been dust and ashes ; and age has so dimmed its lustre, 
that the gazer’s figure appears scarcely more distinct than a 
shadow. Other articles are of the fabric of this new land, 
constructed inartificially by hands little accustomed to such 
labor. ‘That table, for instance, on which the marks of 
the axe are yet visible, was hewn from a solid block of 
wood ;—and noble must have been the tree that supplied 
the material. .On the walls of the apartment are exhibited 
specimens of Indian arms and ornaments ; and over the chim- 
ney-piece hangs a steel cuirass, somewhat dimmed by rust, 
but glowing brightly in the fire-light. Near it, is suspend- 
ed a broadsword, in its iron scabbard, and above, on two 


hooks, rests a carabine, with wide bore, short barrel, and 
match-lock. 
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These weapons, peacefully as they now hang upon the 
wall, have borne their part in the strife of death ; and their 
owner—that gray-haired man—has rode over many a battle 
field. He is an old Cromwellian, who fought for the faith 
through all the wars of the commonwealth ; but when a 
profligate and popish king was established on the throne, 
he left his native land, and sought, in the wilderness, the 
freedom and the peace which elsewhere were denied him. 
How lofty is the old man’s forehead, wrinkled deeply near 
his thick gray eye-brows, but smooth and pale beneath his 
hair ! His countenance has something of the sternness, in- 
separable from a firm and resolute character, when harden- 
ed by a life like his ; but the mild influence of age has been 
at work there, and a truer sense of religion, than he had at- 
tained in his strength of manhood, has added meekness to 
his zeal. And withal, there is a stately, martial air, yet lin- 
gering about his time-worn face and figure. This, connect- 
ed as it is with.a sort of apostolic grace, gives him a resem- 
blance, one might fancy, to some old crusader, with whom 
war was religion. 

His spouse—the dame who sits on the opposite side of 
the hearth, sedulously attentive to her knitting—though long 
past the date of youth, is many years younger than her hus- 
band. Her complexion, less fresh than those of the natives 
of the old country,: denotes her to be New-England born,— 
the child, probably, of one of the first settlers. Age has not 
yet been able to tame a certain quickness in her eye and in 
all her movements, which is generally to be observed in no- 
table and stirring housewives. There is perhaps a little ha- 
bitual asperity in her mode of addressing the inferior mem- 
bers of the family, but her voice, when speaking to her 
husband, has a subdued tone, that tells of ‘‘ awful rule and 
right supremacy.” The sway which the good man evident- 
ly exercises, was not, it may be supposed, yielded without 
many struggles on the lady’s part, —though the bitterness of 
the contest has long been forgotten, and obedience is now a 
pleasure. 

A numerous offspring crowned the union of the pair ; but 
the sons went forth, early in life, and chose fields and built 
dwellings for themselves. The daughters, also, have been 
drawn one after another from the parental roof ; and there 
now remains, by that broad fireside, only one demure little 
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maiden, in her eighteenth year. How prim is her dress ! 
How ungraceful, ona less graceful head, would be that small, 
stiff, unornamented cap ! From beneath it, only one of her 
brown, silky locks has been able to find its way, and even 
that, at her mother’s command, she endeavours to return to 
its hiding-place. But still, as she withdraws her hand, the 
wilful lock of hair is sure to follow ; and at length, blushing 
beneath the gaze of one who watches to meet her downcast 
eye, she ceases from the attempt. The personage, whose 
observation thus discomposes the simple maiden, is next to 
be described. 

He is a youth of some twenty years, tall, and dark-cheek- 
ed, with free and bold features, and a frame that has acquir- 
ed early strength from habitual toil. There is little of pol- 
ish inthe young man’s manner ; but its place is well supplied 
by a natural grace and freedom,—and such, it is easy to 
perceive, is the opinion of the little maiden, whose glance, 
almost against her will, is continually mingling with his. 
How pleasant it is to watch the intercourse of these youth- 
ful lovers, artfully concealed, as they believe it to be ! The 
father, though apparently wrapt in his own grave thoughts, 
has his eye upon them,—not in anger or disapprobation, 
but with a gentle feeling of inward mirth, manifested, oc- 
casionally, by ahalf smile on his calm old countenance. The 
mother, also, throws a knowing glance towards her hus- 
band, and then, with an assumed gravity, bends her eyes om 
the youthful pair, endeavouring to frown when a whisper 
reaches her ear, or when the casual meeting of hands occa- 
sions a momentary pressure. But the lovers see nothing 
very terrible in the matron’s frown ; for virtuous afiection 
is a sight which woman delights to look upon. 

As the evening advances, the gray old sire, partly at the 
request of his companions, and partly fromthe influence of 
‘ narrative old age,’ becomes fruitful in stories of other days. 
He speaks of the warfare of his youth, and describes the 
battles in which he fought, so distinctly that the young man’s 
heart beats high. He paints the mien and lineaments of 
Cromwell, whese sword was more powerful than the scep- 
tre,—and of Charles, as he beheld him, when, the son of a. 
hundred kings, he stood upon the scaffold, ready to lay his 
head upon the block. As the old man alludes to this deed 
—terrible, even if just—his voice falters and its tones are 
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saddened. A feeling of awful reverence for the name of 
king has never been extinguished in his breast, though duty 
and an unbending spirit armed him against royal oppression. 

To all these tales, though many times repeated his audi- 
tors lend due attention ; but most earnestly do they listen 
when he describes the country of their fathers,—the ‘ mer- 
ry England, which, though natives of a far distant soil, 
they long, with filial hearts, to behold. He tells of old, half- 
ruined towers,—of fields more deeply green than those of 
New-England,—of palaces, compared to which our proud- 
est dwellings are but hovels,—and of the wide enormous 
city, over which the smoke hangs in an eternal cloud. And 
the old man’s countenance is changed, as he remembers the 
time-worn mansion, standing beside the little silver stream, 
where he first drew breath, and where his careless childhood 
fled blissfully away. He sighs to think that his bones must 
be laid so far from that unforgotten spot ; he scarcely deems 
that he can rest except in the church-yard and among the 
gray tomb-stones of his fathers. But this brief cloud of sad- 
ness passes away, and he now turns the conversation to the 
country which he has adopted, and to which he has trans- 
ferred the strength of hisaffections. They speak of the wild 
Indian, and of the warfare, the sound of which comes some- 
times to their very doors. And here the young man’s eye 
is kindling, while the maiden’s cheek grows pale, and her 
little hand almost unconsciously resigns itself to her lover’s 
eager grasp. And next they talk with an unwavering be- 
lief of ghosts, and witches, and all the machinations of the 
evil one. How fearfully they cast their eyes towards the 
darker portions of the apartment, half dreading that some 
horrible shadow may meet them there! Even the old sol- 
dier, who has so frequently looked death in the face, now 
confesses a portion of the mysterious terror, which is one 
among many proofs of another state of existence. 

But the hour of evening prayer, more welcome because 
in that holy exercise they find a refuge from every fear, has 
now arrived. The family and their youthful guest listen 
reverently to the old man’s words, simply but strongly elo- 
quent, and unite in his petitions. 

And thus passed away the winter evening, in the early 
days of our country. But, alas, how chilling is the thought ! 
That gray old sire, and the matron, strict but not unkind, 
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and that youth, so full of strength, and the dark-eyed maiden 
whom he loved,—all are but the bodiless fancies of an idle 
mind. I sigh ; for I had begun to love them; but our af- 
fections are often thrown away on vanities less harmless than 
these of mine. 

And now will I betake me to bed. My fire is waxing 
low, and the wind finds its way into some cranny of my 
apartment, with a shrill and ugly whistle, which sends a 
shiver like an electric shock through my frame. How dis- 
tinct, and then again how faint, are the accents of the church 
clock, borne onward by the rising and falling breeze. 

Twelve o’clock! Good night. — L. V. 


ECHO TO THE DEAD. 


I know ye—shadowless dwellers of night 
By the misty forms ye wear: 

I have gazed on those brows and those eyes when the light, 
And the freshness of earth was there. | 

I have been where your steps had a joyous bound, 

I have been where your mirth had a ringing sound. 


But a shadow hath passed o’er the smiling brow, 
It gleams not with light, as of yore ;— 
And the eye glance is glassy and dreamless now 
And sparkles in gladness no more : . 
And the joyous limbs have a soundless tread 
fi And that mirth from the echoes of earth hath fled. 


i | 1 know thee—thou pallid and sea-drenched form ; 

NA Thy home is the glisfening main : 

if I heard thy last drowning scream rise through the storm 
| And I screamed from the clouds again : 

Dost mind it,—sailor,—that cry of fear ? 

Did its mockery-startle thy sinking ear ? 


ip And thee—thou young mother—I saw thee laid 
I In a grave by a woody glen ; 
Wy And I leapt at the sound of the murderer’s spade, 


And he trembled to hear me then : 
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He washed his hands at a running stream ; 
But thou liest at his heart like a fearful dream. 


Pale shadows !—you slept amid Indian bowers, 
Long—long ere your manhood’s prime ; 

Where your homesick hearts turned away from the flowers 
And the odours of that bright clime : 

And you strayed to the sea-shores at close of day 

To dream of the friends that were far away. 


And ye went on the Zamiel’s burning wing,— 
I cried to your cries as ye passed 

Where, the murky billows rolled thundering 
O’er the Zaara’s trackless waste : 

And my voice was heard from the hollow wave, 

And my voice was heard in the mountain cave. 


And ye went on the scented summer breeze, 
With voices of music and prayer, 

And I followed the sound over sun-bright seas, 
Till it died in the wilds of air : 

And my “ still small voice” from a floweret’s cell 

On a hill peak repeated your last farewell !— 


I have been where the alders their shadows fling 
O’er the moss gray stones of the tomb, 

Where the wrecks of your being lie mouldering 
In its chambers of silent gloom: 

I was startled there in my sullen sleep 

By the mourners who eame o’er your homes to weep. 


I have been at the hearths where your names have passed, 
In whispers of terrors from all 

Like the first low tones of a midnight blast 
Through a nook in some ruined wall : 

And as I repeated the hollow tone, 

‘They started to search for the viewless one. 


Oh what have ye left on the earth—ye Dead, 
That your shadowless forms have come 

From their mansion of night where the sunbeams shed 
Not a light on the spirit’s home ! 

Have the perishing flowers a charm of hue ? 

Hath the green world a tone in its gladness for you? 
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Ilome—home—ye wanderers !|—my song must be 
Of the tones which the young birds take 

When the sunbeams are coming o’er mount and sea 
To shine on their native brake. 

Your path is in gloom—and ye have not a spell 

To fetter young Echo !—Farewell—Farewell !— 


East Cambridge. 


AUTHORESSES.—No. i. 


‘¢ Sue is an authoress,” has long and often been the sneer- 
ing remark among ignorant witlings, of both sexes, when- 
ever they attempted to account for any seeming or supposed 
impropriety of behaviour and inelegancy of taste, report- 
ed to characterize the woman, who had been so regardless 
of her sex’s disqualifications for thought, as actually to allow 
her own thoughts to appear in print. ‘‘ She is an author- 
ess !”—how much more is meant than meets the ear, in that 
phrase. Perhaps there is no subject which has been so 
often canvassed, that is at the present time so little under- 
stood, as the capacities of the female mind, and the impor- 
tance which should be attached to female education. There 
must, in the outset, have been some strange prejudices in- 
dulged, or wrong pretensions insisted on, otherwise the 
absurdity of the conclusion that has followed, could never 
have been entertained, as it now is, by many men of sense 
and reflection—namely, that learning has often a tendency 
to render women unamiable and unuseful. Yet why should 
it be so ? Why, when knowledge is one of the perfections 
of immortal beings, should christians, who are taught that 
in heaven is no distinction of sex, make a distinction in the 
honor they pay to intelligence, to talents, when combined 
with piety, on earth ? | 

In the rude ages of the world, when physical strength 
gave the right to be eminent, woman could have no chance 


of establishing her pretentions to equality, even had she ad- 


vanced them. Now the scene is changed. In our Repub- 
lic, especially, the lot of the weaker sex (always weaker in 
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bones and muscles) is highly favored, and here, if ever in 
this world, appears to be preparing the theatre where the 
abilities of woman are to be developed, and where the full 
influence of her powers of mind, when prepared and polish- 
ed by education to act with effect on society, are to be test- 
ed. Those of either sex, who have reflected on the subject, 
compared the evidences of female intellect, as they have 
been exhibited, under all the disadvantages and disabilities 
which, for so many centuries, seemed sufficient to annihilate 
thought, and mind too, could that have been destroyed, in 
the female, to such there can exist little doubt but that the 
trial will fully sustain the credit of those candid writers 
who have occasionally appeared as advocates of the weaker 
party. <A party whose reputed inferiority of mind exposed 
_ them always to that pity which is so nearly allied to con- 
tempt, and yet from which they were not permitted even 
to attempt an escape, without encountering a greater evil ;— 
for was pity or contempt so much to be dreaded as the 
ridicule or fear, the hatred or envy, which learned wo- 
men, bas blues, as they are contemptuously styled, have 
usually had to encounter? But should the trial be thus de- 
cisive in favour of woman, should she, no longer considered 
an intruder in the fields of science, be permitted to take an 
honorable seat in the temple of learning, the next question 
will be, what portion of the labours and laurels of knowledge 
are to be assigned her? The settlement of this question in- 
volves, in my opinion, not only much of the happiness and 
permanent respectability of my own sex, but it will, also, 
materially affect the happiness and order of society, and even 
the character of our country. 

It should always be borne in mind that our form of gov- 
ernment is dependent on public opinion, that this public 
opinion is only the expression of a majority of private opin- 
ions, and that if the majority of our citizens are not honest, 
and well instructed in the knowledge of their rights and 
duties, our republican institutions will surely become cor- 
rupted ;—and the licentiousness of a lawless democracy, 
without virtue or intelligence is, we learn from history, 
(may we never know otherwise) more terrible than the op- 
pressions of despotism. The great desideratum, therefore, 
to be sought, as the only probable means which will make 
the experiment of national self-government successful and 
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permanent, is national education. - Not the enlightening of 
the minds of our people merely, but the culture of the heart, 
the discipline of the passions, the regulation of the feelings 
and the affections. And education thus radical in its oper- 
ations, and important in its consequences should never be 
committed to incompetent or inferior agents. What father, 
wishing his children to be wise and good, would willingly 
entrust them, while receiving their first impressions and first 
lessons, usually the most influential on their future charac- 
ters, to an ignorant or a feeble minded person ? Yet to wo- 
men always did and always must belong this province of 
early education. And may not most of the ignorance and 
consequent misery mankind have suffered be traced to the 
neglect and undervaluing of the agents by whom this early 
training has been carried on ? Women were long thought 
incompetent to share the knowledge of good imparted by 
the tree that 


** Brought death into the world, and all our wo,” 


though they had to endure their full share of the evil. The 
consequence was that darkness prevailed more than light, 
because while one half of the species was in blank ignorance, 
it were as vain to hope that the remainder would attain to 
their full capacity of intelligence, as to expect that the per- 
fect effulgence of day would be poured over the earth, while 
the sun was shorn, by an eclipse, of half his beams. 

When the religion of the Son of Mary was introduced it 
gave woman an exalted triumph. In establishing the im- 
mortality of the human soul, it established, between the 
sexes, an equality of promises and duties, of hopes and joys, 


that no christian dared dispute or disbelieve. This equali- 


ty, and the consequent improvement and elevation of the 
mind of woman and her influence on society, were doubt- 
less among the most efficient causes in promoting the civili- 
zation of those nations that embraced christianity. But 
still the sphere of woman was incomplete, because her pow- 
ers were not yet half developed, neither were the applica- 
tion of her talents defined or honored as they ought to have 
been. This happened partly because her physical strength 
and delicacy of constitution forbade her to engage in those 
pursuits to which men had decreed the awards of merit ; 
but mostly because the importance of early education was 
neither understood or appreciated. 
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** To suckle fools and chronicle small beer,”’ 


as that satirist of women, who nevertheless sorely envied 
the talents of Lady Montague, asserted, was supposed to be 
the amount of the duties and usefulness of the female, when 
divested of the factitious importance imparted by her appear- 
ance in society and her influence on manners and fashions. 
This disposition to be-little, to represent as insignificant the 
domestic employment of females, and above all, the attempt 
to throw ridicule on the almost holy office of the mother, 
has had a very injurious effect ; indeed it will be found, by 
those who carefully examine, to be the chief cause of ull the 
evils, and they are neither few nor small, which threaten 
society, on the one hand, from the ignorance of women, 
which render them unfit to discharge their duties properly, 
and on the other hand, from that pride of learning which 
leads them to despise their duties and neglect them altogeth- 
er. For it is to escape the imputation of this insignificance 
that has induced many women, who felt conscious of their 

own powers, to devote themselves to studies and researches 
which would otherwise never have engrossed their attention; 
and they have neglected those cares and concerns which 
would have been their choice and pride, had not the opin- 
ion of the world, (meaning the opinion of the men) stigma- 
tized such employments as trifling, as unconnected with the 
exertion of mind, as only to be imposed on those whose 
capacity, as well as station, was subordinate. 

Here then is the root of the evil. Females have never 
been thought entitled to respect from their station as wo- 
men, for the fulfilment of their feminine duties merely. 
Admiration and adulation have followed their personal 
charms, but still this flattery was to their foolishness ; not 
one of their admirers ever thought an improvement in know- 
ledge, which of course supposed an increase in years, would 
be to the advantage of those he pretended to love. Folly 
was synonymous with the name of women while in youth 
—she was then adored ;—ignorance was her appellation in 
auge—she was then abhorred.—And can rational beings be 
contented to occupy a station where reason is denied them ? 
where the faculties of the mind are never to be exercised, 
or never to be considered as adding to their worth and re- 
spectability ? 

VOL. I1.—NO. I. 5 
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But is it necessary to the peace and comfort of society that 
women should be ignorant, or that they should be consid- 
ered inferior? Is there no scope for their abilities without 
entering into a competition for masculine honors, and en- 
gaging in masculine employments? Was the Creator when 
forming his ‘‘ last work” certainly, if not his ‘‘ best,” so im- 
provident or unjust as to bestow powers which were above 
the station she was designed to hold, and, which, of course, 
it would be wrong, perhaps detrimental to the world, to 
cultivate or display ? Who that worships the ‘‘ God of or- 
der can believe this? And yet, for nearly 6000 years has 
the female intellect been suffered to remaina blank, either 
neglected or derided. In her assuredly 

———*‘ The faculty divine, 
‘« Is chained and tortured,—cabined, cribbed, confined !”’ 

No wonder the few who escaped such thraldom sometimes 
use the liberty of their faculties unguardedly, improperly, 
even dangerously, if you will, to the happiness of their own 
families, perhaps even to the disturbance of society. But 
what then? The abuse of reason does not prove that wo- 
men have no use for reason. Neither does the little they 
have as yet ostensibly contributed to the stock of general 
knowledge demonstrate that they are incapable of such ex- 
ertion, or that it would be, under different circumstances, 
overstepping the modesty and privileges of their sex, should 
they actually become co-workers with the lords of creation 
in the fields of science and national improvement. How 
this may be accomplised, without endangering in the least 
that supremacy in all that properly belongs to the govern- 
ment of earth—which, believing as I do, that it was by the 
Almighty delegated expressly to the man, (mark me, not 
deserved by any superior strength of mind, except what 
may be derived only from the superior strength of physical 
powers,) I have no wish to controvert or undervalue,—l 
shall ia my next number attempt to show. 
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FOR A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 


‘Time doth glide to Beauty’s bower 

With a thiet’s intent and a monarch’s power, 
The frosted tress, and the faded rose 

And the furrow’d brow, his deeds disclose,— 
From the sparkling eye its diamond ray 


And the lip its ruby, he beareth away. 


But a casket there is, which he views in vain 
With an eagle glance, and a miser’s pain,— 
He gazes long at its golden key, 
Spoiler, away! it may not be, 
Tis the wealth of the soul and bound for that shore 
Where thou and thy wrecks shall be known no more. 
L. H. 8. 


TO 


Tue crimson west—the crimson west—how gloriously it shines! 
How flash upon the raptured eye its ever-varying lines! 

While sinking fast beyond the verge of yonder mountain’s brow, 
The setting sun is gilding it with living beauty now. 


The silver moon—the silver moon—how mellowy it gleams ! 
How full upon yon ocean-waves its merry-sparkling beams! 

And dancing on in beauty now beneath its gentle light, 

The rippling waters covered seem with diamonds flashing bright. 


Yon twinkling star—yon twinkling star, far in the fading west, 
That gently shines as if it were the pilgrim’s isle of rest— 

A haven from the storms of life—where happy spirits dwell— 

What lyre—but one of angel’s touch—its loveliness may tell ! 


The stilly night—the stilly night—how peacefully it falls ! 
While homeward from the hill and vale, his flock the shepherd calls, 
Come—all is hushed—now let us forth to roam in yonder dell, 
While beams so pure and clear light up the scenes we love so well. 

©. @. 
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CRITICISM. 


NorwitusTaNnpine all that has been urged by our kind 
friends to persuade us to shake off our fears and boldly take 
up the truncheon of criticism and smite all, who we deem 
for their literary transgressions, deserving of punishment, 
we must still beg permission to decline the experiment. 
But in courtesy to those whose judgment we value, and of 
whose sincerity we have no doubt, we will explain more 
particularly than we have yet done, the motives and princi- 
ples which have led to this decision. 

In the first place, | (pray pardon the imdividual for ap- 
pearing the pompous, we always ticks on our pen,) do think, 
there are certain paths in literature which a woman, who 
would act with the propriety her sex prescribes, will never 
attempt to tread. For instance, she will never attempt the 
satirical. Wit she may possess and display, but to write a 
satire requires more than wit, or it must be wit edged with 
a certain caustic severity of ridicule, which no female would 
gain reputation by possessing. Let us give an illustration. 
Tea, as every lady knows, isa pleasant and exhilarating 
beverage, yet from the leaves of tea may be extracted a 
poison so deadly that one drop will kill a dog. Now satire 
is to wit, what poison is to the tea, though both may be 
originally from the same source, yet the one promotes joy 
and vivacity, the other inflicts pain, if not death. Let ladies 
then be contented to offer only the exhilarating and innocent 
beverage to the public, and leave it to the men to prepare 
the extract, if such terrible medicine, to cure the follies of the 
age, should really be necessary. The inference is obvious. 
I think criticism when the critic lays aside everyconsideration 
except those of speaking his opinion of books, and correcting 
the faults of authors must, at times, approach too near the 
satirical and sarcastic to be an appropriate province for ladies. 

In the second place, I do not feel qualified to perforin the 
task. I cannot believe that when the art of writing well is 
so very difficult of attainment, that the art of judging accu- 
rately the writings of others is an intuitive faculty. Yet it 
would seem that such an idea is entertained, else why are so 
many struggling for a seat on the bench of criticism, calling 
for the public to hear and allow their literary awards, who 
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would not dare show their hand-writing, among the appli- 
cants for justice, or even favor, before the tribunal whose 
decision they are endeavoring to direct. 


One of the best of English poets and critics has declared that 
** Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss,’ 
and though he might round the number for the sit ten, yet 
do we not see the proverb exemplified at the present time ? A 
new book is published, the production of one writer, and 
forthwith a dozen critics shall set to work, and analyse, com- 
pare, select, reject, praise, condemn, and each individual feel- 
ing himself entitled to be considered a Sir Oracle, in the opin- 
ion he offers on the volume before him. It will bea real lucky 
coincidence should two, out of the twelve, perfectly agree in Pi 
judgment, and it will be thinking very favorably of the talents i 
and literature of the dozen, if we concede there are two I 
qualified, as scholars and gentlemen, to decide truly on its | 
merits. Which then deserves most reprehension, or is most ! 
| ae likely to act injuriously on public taste ? dull authors, or in- / 
competent critics ;—foolish stories ;—or false principles ? 
Some who set up for reviewers, seem to think the whole 

art of criticism consists in writing an article which shall be ; | 
what is significantly termed piquant. Like one who, review- 7 
ing a book written by several writers, dealt to the three first : 
an enviable share of praise, and then was proceeding to ridi- 
cule the fourth, most unmercifully, when a person, to whom as 
the criticism was read, objected to this unqualified abuse— he 
‘‘no matter,” replied this sapient judge of literature—“I 
lt Ges have praised three and it is now time to begin to pepper. We Ne 


must have some rule about these things, as it is impossible 4 
we can read all the books. My rule is to cut up every 

fourth.” So much more disgusting and unbearable do 

ignorance and bad taste appear to my ” feelings and reason, il 
when I meet them in the dogmatical ‘form of a criticism de- AB 
manding the surrender of my judgment and professing to i 
teach me, that when they come in the welcome shape of a ho 
new book, soliciting my attention, and humbly hoping + \ 
(preface) to please me, that I confess I did, not long since, eS 
with the former, what I have never done with the latter. al 
I took a criticism, and sat down with the purpose of dis- 
secting it, discovering every fault, and exposing them 
all with the raillery and remark so fashionable and ig 
so forcible. I think my attempt was successful, and me 
for a short time I exulted in the thought that my i) 
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critical skill would be felt. But then came other reflec- 
tions. Though I was confident my remarks would be, by 
people of good taste, allowed to be just, and that my read- 
ers would generally be pleased with the humor, yet how 
long would this applause last ? Some ten minutes perhaps. 
An article in a Magazine must be very long or very good to 
occupy and give pleasure to the reader for a time exceeding 
ten minutes. But the person whose criticism gave occasion 
for mine would not so soon forget it. Perhaps anger, en- 
mity for life, would be the consequence. And what good 
would be effected by my criticism ? Not the improvement 
of the writer I condemned, because a lack of judgment so 
palpable, can never, no never, be remedied in one so con- 
ceited. It is useless to check the vain dunce who has caught 
the mania of scribbling, whether prose or poetry, canzonets 
or criticisms,—let such an one go on till the disease exhausts 
itself. Opposition like water, thrown on burning oil, but 
increases the evil, because a person of weak judgment will 
seldom listen to reason, but become obstinate under reproof 
and write and “ print it to shame. the fools” who dared ques- 
tion such abilities! ‘* Blackmore’s line” would not, in all 
probability have merited the term “everlasting” had he 
never been noticed in his poetic career. Have my readers 
any curiosity to see the criticism named, or know the self- 
styled reviewer whose infallibility I presumed to question ? 
They will never be gratified. I burned the paper, and here 
shall be an end of the matter. But I feel better satisfied 
with myself, and consider it more of a triumph that [ burn- 
ed my criticism, than though I could receive all the critical 
honors which were, during the past year, awarded to all the 
critical writers in this critical Emporium. 

The course intended to be pursued in the Ladies’? Maga- 
zine is doubtless anticipated by my readers. They are not 
to expect in the department allotted to new publications any- 
thing more learned or spirited than ‘ Literary Notices.”’ 
These however, will not be thoughtlessly written, nor will 
praise be indiscriminately bestowed. To guide those read- 
ers who are inclined to pay deference to my judgment in 
their selections will be my aim, rather than to enumerate all 
they should reject. I prefer giving directions where the 
young may find what will improve their minds and confirm 
them in the love of virtue, rather than occupy their time 
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with disquisitions on the structure of sentences or the rhythm 
of poetry ; and I believe they will derive more moral, in- 
deed mental benefit from such a course, than though I could 
discern and expose all the literary defects of every book I 
shall name during the year. But should false principles or 
erroneous sentiments, such as judging by the rules which 
christians are bound to obey, we must believe would have 
an injurious effect on the morals of the community appear, 
I shall not hesitate to condemn. In short it will be my aim 
to do justice to those who, possessed of talents, deserve 
praise for their culture and employment—leaving the stupid 
and the vain as much as possible to their own reflections, 
which cannot be a light punishment : and may be the most 
efficacious one in correcting their folly. 

Should this course subject me to the imputation of the 
want of discrimination, of firmness, of penetration, of con- 
sistency and of many other wants—why—-so let it be. I do 
not pretend indifference to public opinion, or to the judg- 
ment of those who I believe are sincere in wishing me suc- 
cess. But I do not think such have considered the subject 
with reference to all the consequences that may result from 
the attempt of a woman to establish her claim to the charac- 
ter of a critic in literature. Charity is a virtue so peculiarly 
feminine that not the brightest star in our crown of fame 
should be permitted to dazzle us and render us blind to that 
humble but eternal light. I have not yet learned that au- 
thors, by the act of writing, have forfeited their claim 
to a participation in that charity which ‘‘ hopeth all things,” 
and ‘‘covereth a multitude of faults;” nor that when a writer 
appears before the public, every error that can be discover- 
ed in his productions, is to be “‘set in a note book,” and ‘‘cast 
into his teeth.”” This would not be so intolerable a griev- 
ance if those only sat as judges who were competent to give 
a just decision ; if those whose talents, learning, research, 
integrity, candor, and good taste would guarantee that, as 
far as human frailty permitted, we might trust to their opin- 
ion as an infallible guide. But as my attainments do not 
quailify me to offer myself as such a guide, I shall, I trust, be 
excused from assuming such a responsible office —responsi- 
ble because it acts intensely and immediately on human feel- 
ings, giving much pleasure, or inflicting pain beyond what 
almost any other species of writing can inflict. It may be 
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inquired how the public taste is to be improved, directed, 
&c. without the interference of literary censors. No fears 
need be entertained ; there will always be critics enough, 
and more skilful ones than we could be, were we ever so 
seriously inclined to undertake thetask. But though we do 
not intend to teach much by precept, we hope our exam- 

le will have some effect, (on the ladies we mean) as we 
intend to pay particular and critical attention to our own 
productions, and write with all the purity, perspicuity and 
propriety in our power. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


«In faith and hope the world may disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is Charity.” 


Reat benevolence of feeling will always prompt to bene- 
volence in action, and the person who professes an anxiety 
for the eternal felicity of men may be doubted if he does 
not strive, as far as his power extends, to promote their 
earthly happiness. No one virtue was so often inculcated 

' and insisted on by our Saviour, as that of almsgiving, and 
to none other was promised such sure and rich reward. It 
is just as much the duty of the rich christian to give alms 
to the poor as to pray to his God. It is not at the option 
of such an one to say he will do as he pleases with his own. 
The ‘earth is the Lord’s,” and he has commanded those 
to whom he commits its stewardship “to distribute,” libe- 
rally; and he, who does not obey, has little reason to believe 
himself animated by the spirit of that religion which is ‘‘pure 
and undefiled before God.” But of all methods of bestow- 
ing our charity to the relief of temporal want, none seems 
so perfect as that which has a prospective operation, not 
only removing or alleviating the present evils of poverty, 
but having a tendency to prevent their return. In this class 
of charities we may unhesitatingly place that of » Infant 
Schools, for educating the young children of the Poor. 
This system which has been for several years successfully pur- 
sued in England, has lately been introduced into some of 
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our cities, and from appearances, must become of incalcula- a 
ble importance in our country, where so much depends ae 
on education, and onthe moral character of the people. As ae |: 
every thing relating to the subject of improvement is here a | a 
matter of public interest, we have thought a brief history of : | aa 
the establishment of the Infant Schools in this city would be a 
acceptable to our readers, especially as this is a field of im- al 
provement where ladies must labor, and therefore ought to a 
seek every opportunity of ascertaining how, and by what 
means they may make their exertions most beneficial. . + 
Every person, at all acquainted with American history, ‘1a 
knows that New England is the land of schools, and especial- et 
ly the metropolis, Boston, has always been famed for its on 
free schools, where children of every class might be receiv- | 
ed and taught. To this cause must be attributed a conse- a 
quence which could scarcely otherwise have occurred among s 
a people hitherto foremost in whatever related to early ed- ig 
ucation, namely, that other cities of our Union have taken a 
“Be the lead in this ‘‘ march of mind.” The truth is, our citi- 
zens thought (what some still think) that enough had already i 
been done for the educating of the children of the poor, and ie 
therefore inquiry was not awakened till others had begun to Pili. 
act. There is now no way but by energy and industry to 43 
repair the negligence. aad 
The Infant School Society of the city of Boston was form- Bt! 
ed ‘‘ April 8, 1828—to promote,” as the preamble sets forth, Fr 
‘‘the establishment of Schools for the children of the Poor 
who have not attained the age at which they can be receiv- 
~ ed into other schools,’’ viz. children of both sexes from 
eighteen months to four years of age. MAE 
It is well known that such children generally prove a Ti 
heavy incumbrance on parents who are obliged to toil hard 
for a subsistence. One of the objects of this Institution is 
to lighten the pressure of this inconvenience, and leave the 
mother more at liberty to pursue her necessary occupations 
for the benefit of the family. | 
The primary object is to instil right sentiments into the | 


infant heart while still soft and tender ; to draw it, while if 
yet scarcely resisting, to the side of religion and virtue, and a 
to introduce its possesser into ‘‘ that way in which it should oka 
. *,* | 

The above is a clear and concise exposition of the objects iat 
VOL. II.—NO. I. 6 
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of the Society, and those who reflect and examine will see 
that such an Institution is needed here, that it promises to 
do much good ; and what is better, to prevent much evil. 
It was the intention of those ladies who first engaged in this 
charity to unite all the religious denominations in the city 
to support it. There seemed nothing in the plan that could 
awaken sectarian feelings—it was designed for the benefit 
of those only whose time of life rendered little of their 
religious creed necessary to be taught except the love of 
God. And in the expediency of teaching that, surely all 
christians can agree. Yet notwithstanding appearances at 
first promised a union of all parties, from some cause, hith- 
erto unexplained, there was a separation. ‘The School in 
Bedford-street was opened in July under the superintendence 
of ladies belonging to what is called the orthodox party, 
uniting Congregationalists, Baptists and Episcopalians, and 
soon after (we are not positive as to the time however) the 
ladies of the Unitarian societies established a school on a 
similar plan in Salem-street. With that school we are yet 
pilieadliy unacquainted, and cannot therefore describe its 
operations, though presuming they have been judicious and 
successful. This conclusion is drawn from the fact that at 
the late fair held in this city for the benefit of these Schools, 
the one in Salem-street received the largest share of the 
profits arising from the sale of articles, viz. the latter $1519 
—the former $600. The school in Bedford-street we have 
repeatedly visited and should we describe our own feelings 
on witnessing the performance of the little group we are 
aware they might be termed romantic. But why should 
the enthusiasm that confidently exults in the hope of good 
effects while witnessing efforts to do good be ever banished 
from real life? We donot believe any person can visit 
those children without feeling happier for the spectacle, yes, 
and wiser too. There have been about 90 infants admitted 
into this schoo! though the usual attendance is not probably 
more than 60. These children are kindly attended, kept in 
good order, by gentle means only, employed constantly and 
delighted with their employment. They learn 
the alphabet, and to spell in the first lessons, but it is not de- 
signed to teach them to read so much as to reason, and ac- 
cordingly what they learn is mostly explained to them by 
sensible objects and in a manner which they appear fully to 
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comprehend. In this way, by the aid of balls, diagrams, 
models, &c. they are taught the first elements of arithmetic, 
— and geometry ; they also learn natural history 
rom the pictures of animals, and by the same means to un- 
derstand and relate the most interesting portions of the 
Bible. These employments are varied by occasional sing- 
ing of hymns and little songs written purposely for them, 
and designed to teach some rule of conduct or morals suited 
to their age, in which allcan join. The effect of this untu- 
tored, artless chanting on the spectators is not easily defined. 
It will often bring tears into eyes that do not seem much 
addicted to ‘‘the melting mood.’? The children are also 
amused with the exercises of marching, clapping their hands, 
and stamping their feet in regular ordinary time. This 
playing, as it may be called, indeed all their exercises ap- 
pear like play to them, is accompanied by their little voices, 
all simultaneously heard, counting, enumerating, adding, 
multiplying, or singing as they are directed by their instruct- 
ress, whose example they follow, not commands. Who that 
sees them thus busy and happy, and reflects, (and their mean 
and scanty clothing will bring the reflection) that these little 
ones are the children of very poor parents, that if at home 
they would be neglected, perhaps abused—kept in ignorance, 
if not exposed to wickedness, but must rejoice that a class of 
such innocent, helpless sufferers have at length found pity and 
relief? And who that witnesses their quick perception and 
application of what is taught them by this method of interest- 
ing the mind through the medium of the senses and affec- 
tions, the avidity with which they seem to seize on know- 
ledge, andas it were seek fortruth, but must confess that the 
spirit within us, is capable of greater exertions and deeper 
researches and holier aspirings than man has yet made ? 
We do not hesitate to say there is not a person in this city 
so wise but may learn a new and usefil lesson by attending, 
_at least once, the exercises of those little children. To the 
ladies belongs the credit of establishing the Institution, but 
the gentlemen, by the patronage they afforded at the fair 
for the benefit of these Schools, have shown that they ap- 
prove the charity. Such unexpected liberality will doubt- 
less stimulate the ladies to greater exertions the present year. 
But it is not alight labor they have undertaken. They 
have put in operation a system which, if found beneficial, 
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and there remains little doubt on that subject, they are 
bound, by every law which can operate on the minds and 
hearts of rational and religious women, to use their efforts to 
perpetuate. The work is now novel, the pleasure and pop- 
ularity excited by that circumstance will soon be over ; but 
the obligations to duty can never be annulled—though their 
observance may be enforced—by fashion. The opportuni- 
ties now enjoyed by ladies to cultivate not only their taste 
but talents, render it indispensable to their character thai 
those talents should be employed to the improvement of 
society. And in no way or manner can the sex so surely, so 
appropriately do this, as in exerting themselves to promote 
the cause of education, especially of infants and children. 
The power of woman, if rightly exerted here, would be to 
the world beneficial, beyond human calculation. 

The present management of the school is committed to 
one instructress, who seems capable and faithful, and two 
assistants. There is likewise a board of overseers consist- 
ing of twelve ladies, whose duty it is to attend the school 
one week each, in rotation. This arrangement it will be 
seen, must subject the overseers to much exertion and fa- 
tigue, but the patient in well doing will have their reward. 

We intend often to recur to this subject, and present to 
our readers whatever information we obtain that will inter- 
est them. We liope soon to be able to notice more particu- 
larly the operations of the school in Salem-street. 


LADIES’ LITERARY ROOMS. 


WE learn arrangements are making to provide rooms where Ladies may have an 
opportunity of meeting with all the best periodical literature of the day. English 
and French publications as well as American, are to be punctually and liberally fur- 
nished, in addition to a Library already respectable and which is to be continually 
augmented by copies of every.new work, which shall be deemed deserving a place 
in a lady’s Bbeary. We have had little opportunity of learning public sentiment on 
this novel project ; but after deliberating quite seriously on the matter, we have come 
to the conclusion that it promises many advantages ; that it will augment the inno- 
cent pleasures and may conduce to the useful information of our sex, and therefore 
we recommend its consideration to other ladies. Whether they will patronise it 
ought to depend on the decision of their own good sense, or the opinions of those inter- 
ested to advise them judiciously. We hope, however, that the plan will be so far 
popular as to be allowed a fairtrial. If the gentlemen will be /iberal and disposed 
to hope it may be for good, and the ladies will be careful not, in their enthusiasm, 
tomake it their chief good, it may succeed. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


** Domestic Durties.”°—J. & J. Harper, N. York. Our American presses 
are too often sending forth the trash of British literature. And while their 
disgusting pictures of profligacy wear the gloss of fashion and high life, we 
are called upon to admire the display ; at least to read, that we may thus have 
an opportunity of comparing the character of our own people, with that of 
other nations, and thus exult in our own purity. But we are not of the num- 
ber who deem such books useful, or innocent, or proper to form the reading of 
American youth. There is contamination in their descriptions of vice ; and 
moreover, it seems a shame that Republicans, who have thrown off the tram- 
mels of kingly rule, and pretend to despise the mummery of courts, should be 
thus hankering after descriptions of the intrigues and extravagances of lords and 
ladies—or eagerly poring over the minutiz of routs and revels because they 
were given by a dutchess or attended by a prince. These reflections, though 
awakened by the volume before us, have no necessary connexion therewith. 
They arose from considering how much more eagerly this book would be 
sought after were it a novel, with some enticing title, than, in all probability, 
it will now be—and yet, were the sentiments it inculcates but understood and 
practised by our ladies, it would be of more real advantage to them than all the 
fine theories to be deduced from the collective wisdom of all the novels that 
have appeared since the days of chivalry. Domestic Duties! The book veri- 
fies the title—it is an explanation and enforcement of the duties incumbent 
more especially on married ladies, as to them, in a peculiar manner, are com- 
mitted those arrangements on which the domestic happiness of families must 
depend. It is the production of an Englishwoman, and the fact that it has 
already passed through three editions in that country, is a pledge that its me- 
rits are there appreciated. It will not probably be quite so popular here, be- 
cause it is not as well adapted to the fashions and manners of our society ; yet 
the American reader, in following the prescribed rules for Housekeeping, &c. 
can easily vary according to the customs of our country and the circumstances 
of the individual. But the rational advice on subjects connected with the men- 
tal and moral character of women is applicable to females of every coun- 
try, and in every station. These reflections occupy a large share of the book, 
and we know no better method of recommending it to our fair readers than 
to state, in the words of the publishers, that in our opinion, ‘‘ this work can- 
not but be interesting to all young people who are, or who intend to be mar- 
ried,’’ and then making extracts to show the manner in which the authoress has 
ex) lained and enforced her ideas on many subjects, necessary to be considered 
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by all ladies who are ambitious of deserving the eulogy, more to be coveted 

by a married woman than the loudest pean from the trump of fame. ‘* Her 

children arise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her.’’ 
“ON TEMPER. 


“Mrs. B.—A good temper is indeed a blessing, not only to the individual who 
possesses it, but to every being and object within its influence. It is like a healthy 
atmosphere :—it promotes cheerfulness and elasticity of spirits in all around ; and 
even gloomy and discontented dispositions can scarcely resist its happy power,”’ p. 


** One of the agreeable consequences which she will find to result from good 
temper, is the influence it gives her within the domestic sphere. It is a virtuous influ- 
ence, honorable to herself, and beneficial as far as it extends; and very different 
from that love of power, which, the sarcastic say, is inherent in woman. Good 
temper in a wife is indispensable to conjugal happiness, A man may possess every 
advantage which the world has to give, and may have talents that render hima 
valuable member of society ; yet, if his wife be contentious, fretful, or discontented, 
his sum of happiness is most incomplete. 

‘* Every man, whether employed in the duties of public, or of professional life, meets 
with numerous circumstances and disappointments which harrass and distress him. 
For the painful effects of these, a happy home provides an instantaneous antidote. 
Every thing beyond its walls seems for a time forgotten, while the mind is relieved, 
and its powers renovated for future exertions in the world, by the healthy air of 
cheerfulness which he breathes in the domestic circle. How different when home 
is a scene of ill humor and discord! Into such a home no one can retire from the 
harrassing business of life, with any hope of comfort and relaxation, but must seek 
elsewhere to dissipate the weight upon his spirits; though nowhere can he find relief 
so effectual, as that which, under happier auspices, his home might have gfforded 
him. The desires which he might once have entertained to cultivate domestic tastes 
and to seek for happiness in domestic enjoyments, are turned from their course, and 
directed into channels which can give him no permanent satisfaction, but in which 
by too eal a pursuit, he may be brought into situations destructive to his peace 
of mind. 

*¢ The world corrupts ; home should refine : the one, even in the sober transactions 
of life, presents examples of craftiness, self-interestedness, and freedom in mora! prin- 
ciple ; while in its more alluring scenes of pleasure, it only nourishes folly and vanity. 
By the contemplation of these, even without participating in them, the mind is injur- 
ed: it contracts a rust which nothing can better remove than home, when it is pro- 
perly organized. When that presents an opposite picture of virtue, innocence, and 
peace, none but a depraved mind can withstand its influence, which tends to purify 
the heart, and to restore to the mind its moral lustre. How important then is it, that 
the wife should obtain that influence over her husband’s mind which will prompt him 
to turn frequently from the world to her society, for happiness and refinement.”’ pp. 


47-49. 
ON DRESS. 

** Mrs. L.—Do you not think that a husband has reason to complain; if his wife 
become negligent of her personal appearance ? 

** Mrs. B.—Certainly ; and she is deserving of censure if her aim to please him, 
as her husband, be less than that which she exerted to secure him as her lover. 
That effort which was an act of inclination before her marriage, she should consider 
as a point of duty afterwards ; nor should inattention to any thing agreeable to him, 
give rise to the mortifying suspicion, that the desire to please him is not so impelling 
a principle of action, as he had perhaps flattered himself it might always have been. 
Few husbands are indifferent to the personal appearance of their wives. and still 
fewer there are who do not regard negligence in dress with even more disgust than it 
perhaps deserves : though when it arrives at its most aggravated state of slovenliness 
and want of cleanliness, it becomes a vice, and can scarcely be too much contemned. 
When this is perceptible in the married female, it needs no augury to foretell the 
approach of want of order and regularity in her family, and the loss of the esteem 
and affection of her husband.”’ p. 92. 
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** FOLLY OF NEGLECTING ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 


*¢ T can scarcely think those persons too severe, who asserting that women, afler 
marriage, suffer their talents to fall into disuse, conclude that they have previously 
cultivated them rather for the purpose of attracting notice and admiration, than from 
the higher view of acquiring powers, by which domestic life may be gladdened and 
adorned Manyjsensible people consider it a grievous mistake in female education, 
that the most valuable years of youth are spent in acquiring and cultivating arts not 
essential to the fulfilment of the chief duties of this life ; and which are certainly to- 
tally useless in what regards our interests in a future state. Yet, when once this 
precious time has been given to them, why,—when they may be employed to obtain 
some desirable end,—when they may attach a husband to his home and family circle, 
or promote the innocent amusement of young people and children, why abandon 
them, and thus render of no account the hours and the years which have been devo- 
tedto their acquirement ? 

** Accomplishments, too, may be of considerable value to their possessors, indepen- 
dent of the use which they may serve within the social circle. The greater part 
of a woman’s life ought to be, and necessarily must be, passed at home; the more 
sedentary resources, therefore, she possesses by which her time may be innocently 
and cheerfully occupied, the less will she suffer from any occasional privations of 
society or even of health.”’ p. 320. 


SHOPPING. 

** The practice, which almost from time immemorial has chiefly characterized 
the female sex as frivolous and even selfish, is that of entering a shop, more for the 
purpose of looking over every material displayed there, than of making a necessary 
purchase. To ask for a variety of articles, to criticise, abuse, or praise them, and 
then quit the shop, without purchasing any thing, seems to be the delight of many 
women, while it is considered as the privilege of all. Disgraceful custom! which 
establishes a kind of right to treat those with meanness and selfishness who dare 
not offend us: which hinges on a principle of impertinence, the slightest shadow of 
which would not be endured by our equals: and which tempts many a female pur- 
chaser into extravagance, wearies the patience of the tradesman, and excites con- 
tempt and disapprobation almost universal.”’ p. 322. 

‘*Tue Casxet.’’ Bowles & Dearborn. ‘Those who have selected 
New Year presents are undoubtedly familiar with the tasteful binding and very 
pretty plates of the Casket. Therefore, nothing that we could say would be 
of consequence to such as have seen the book ; and to those who have not, a de- 
scription of silk, and gold, and pietures would be only the Souvenir echo which 
has been circulating through our literary journals these three months. Indeed, 
we do think there are too many of these works ; and we fear the publishers of 
at least some of them will subscribe with a sigh to our opinion. And truly 
sorry would we be, should those who are laboring to improve the public 
taste, and add to the stores of useful knowledge, or even the stock of fanciful 
literature, meet with disappointments in their experiment. But this Casket— 
surely it will not remain among the unsold annuals, and like an almanack, 
lose all its interest end value with the year for which it was issued! The story 
of Undine, that so ingeniously unites the romantic and the rational, will in- 
sure for the work it graces a longer date. And then there is Aglae, that so for- 
cibly reminded-us of those days when fairy tales were our delight ; when the 
little «‘ Glass Slipper,’’ told by a beloved mother, was listened to by a happy 
group that can never again be assembled till the dead shake off their sleep. 


But aside from the partiality such recollections inspire, there are sentiments in 
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Aglae which every female ought to grave on her heart. We will quote a few 
sentences. 


«If women would, in early life, give themselves occupation ; if they would 
consent to forget themselves, to fear praise, to make friends, and not to con- 
found the desire to shine with the wish to please, every season of life would be 
happy. Let this be the lesson of your life. To be happy, we must be loved. 
You are beautiful while you avoid ostentation : at the same time never let your 
teilet be too much neglected ; whether you are in the city or the country, al- 
ways take that care which, without being a passion for dress, proves so well 
the propriety of mind ina female. Cultivate your mind ; add every day to its 
extent ; but remember that the conversation of the woman who knows the 
most, should still leave the impression that she is seeking information. Hu- 
mility consoles the ignorant, and flatters those who think they can enlighten 
us. But above all, have charity, if you wish te be loved with an enduring 
affection. ‘To find charity in others is the daily wish of all ; to possess it is 
the charm of every age ; a charm, without which, no virtue is complete ; a 
charm that covers a multitude of faults.’’ 


The stories already named are translations : one from the German, the other 
the French. The next in our estimation is the two portraits. Perhaps the 
beantiful engraving accompanying it had some share in deciding our taste ; for 


_ the story is not certainly as interesting as might have been wrought from such 


interesting materials. We think the translations better than the original articles. 
Neither can we say what we would wish to say in favor of the poetry. The 
only poem that pleased us much is ‘‘ Stanzas. Suggested by a painting?’ Yet 
tli@re are several others that may be called respectable. 

‘©THE Visrror.’’ Another annual, and though differing somewhat in its 
literary character from those already noticed in the Magazine, it bears sufficient 
resemblance in appearance, to be classed with the Souvenirs. It is a very 
neat little book (the engravings are not included in this eulogy) and taste- 
fully executed. ‘The contents are mostly selections, and inculcating moral or 


religious sentiments. We think the plan of this work good, and that it is, in 


many respects, preferable to make a book for children thus, of selected pieces 
which have been approved by experienced judges, than trust to original 
sources for all the materials. It gives, moreover, a scope for greater variety, 
and short articles are much better relished and oftener read by children than 
long stories will be—and thus, truths intended to be illustrated and enforced, 
are more striking. A proverb will teach more wisdom, than a page of diffu- 
sive exhortation. Credit ought to have been given to authors whose writings 
are inserted. . 


We have quite a number of books on hand, particularly those designed for 
children and youth, but are compelled, for want of space, to defer the notices 
till next month. We have also several excellent poetic communications on 
hand, which the writers probably expected would appear in this number, a 
similar want of room has delayed their publication. 
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